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RUSSIA 



Geographically, the Russian Empire is the great 
Eurasian plain, stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific 
and extending southwards to the Hindu Kush. As 
such, it includes about one-sixth of the land surface of 
the earth and covers an area of more than eight million 
square miles. It is at present thinly populated, having 
only about twenty persons to the square mile. Yet its 
175,000,000 inhabitants include the largest white popu- 
lation in the world. The yearly increase of that popula- 
tion is some three millions, so that the part destined to 
be played by Russia in world-politics is a steadily 
increasing one. This becomes still clearer when we 
reflect that the resources of Russia, both material and 
spiritual, are only now beginning to be utilized. Edu- 
cation is still at a very low level, and is only slowly 
beginning to come into its own. The latent wealth of 
the soil and the vast mineral wealth of the country are 
only now in the early stages of their exploitation. 
Russia is still, in a sense, virgin soil. 

In some respects, her Empire may be compared with 
that of Britain. Each is of vast extent, each has immense 
responsibilities in Asia. Behind each lies a powerful 
colonizing instinct. Each contains a large number of 
different races and peoples at widely different stages of 
development. For the great Eurasian plain does but 
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4 RUSSIA 

introduce an element of uniformity into what is after all 
an extraordinary variety of nationalities, languages, and 
degrees of civilization, ranging from practically savage 
communities to the highly progressive inhabitants of 
Finland. 

Nevertheless, the processes of growth have been 
widely different in the two empires and have reflected 
themselves in widely different institutions. Russia is 
politically backward, while Britain has usually taken the 
lead in political development. Russia is an autocracy, 
Britain a democracy. 

In order to understand these things it is necessary to 
glance briefly at the country's past. 

Up to the thirteenth century Russia developed on 
lines not greatly dissimilar to those of the rest of Europe. 
She adopted Christianity from Byzantium in the tenth 
century, and received at the same time something of the 
learning, the arts and the political ideas which prevailed 
there. Life at Kiev, the first focus of Russian history, 
seems to have been spirited and gay, full of hope and 
promise. There was little organization and nothing of 
the iron system which was awaiting the country in the 
future. The state of Kiev was, indeed, but ill prepared 
to meet the storms which were gathering to overwhelm 
it. For the great Eurasian plain, in a corner of which 
Kiev lies, was destined to be the scene of a mighty con- 
flict. Scantily populated, it lay a vast no-man's-land 
between Europe and Asia, and for centuries it was an 
open question whether European or Asiatic influences 
were to control it. Kiev, as the outpost of European 
civilization and of Christianity, had to bear the brunt 
of the early struggle. She went under, and large 
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portions of Russia were for centuries afterwards subject 
to the conquering Tartars. This is the chief reason why 
the political and social life of Russia has failed to keep 
pace with that of Western Europe. 

The Russian State revived at Moscow, to the North- 
East. But it was a very different State from that which 
had disappeared. Just as India tends to become unified 
as a result of British rule, so Russia had become more 
united under the Tartar yoke, and the evils of internal 
strife were mitigated. As we watch the princes of 
Moscow gradually strengthening their position, 
cautiously, parsimoniously, craftily, and, with the help 
of the people, finally reducing the boyars, the unruly 
nobility, to order, we are reminded of how the Tudor 
monarchs husbanded and increased the strength of 
England after a period of national disunion and weak- 
ness. Strength was, indeed, the first need of the new 
State, which, situated in the centre of the plain, was 
exposed to attack on every side. Military considera- 
tions determined policy. Serfdom was introduced in 
order to make it easier to collect the taxes and secure the 
men on which the military efficiency of the nation 
depended. The head of the State became a commander- 
in-chief, and his subjects an army. The Muscovite State 
was one of the sternest schools to which a people was 
ever subjected. Had it been otherwise, however, Moscow 
would, in all probability, have shared the fate of Kiev. 

In the course of these long struggles Russia had 
become dangerously isolated from West Europe, and 
was gradually growing into a semi-Oriental State. From 
this fate she was saved by the greatest of the Tsars, who 
deliberately and consciously moulded her destinies in 
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accordance with his vision. Peter the Great was able, 
as it were, to look at Russia from the outside. He had 
an instinctive hatred of the old Russian way of doing 
things, and this was increased by the foreign influences 
under which he came at an early age in Moscow. While 
still a young man, he travelled much in West Europe, 
and came back with a determination that Russia should, 
at all costs, regain her position among European nations. 

His methods, in accordance with the needs of the situ- 
ation, were drastic. He uprooted the Government from 
its old and sleepy centre at Moscow and forcibly planted 
it on the swampy banks of the Neva, where, at infinite 
cost of life and labour, he caused a new capital to arise. 
St. Petersburg was to be the great watch-tower from 
which Russia could discern and communicate with the 
countries of the west. Advisedly it was built upon the 
sea. Peter was a mighty ship-builder and created a 
Russian navy, which battled with the Swedes and 
wrested from them the control of the Gulf of Finland. 
The Great Plain needed an outlet on the sea, through 
which life-giving streams of foreign thought and enter- 
prise might infiltrate into Russia and energize her as 
with sea breezes. To bastion his new capital he con- 
quered the outlying portions of Finland from the Swedes. 

The new capital was to be the distributing centre of 
the new energy. But, in order that the energy should 
really be distributed and become effective, it was neces- 
sary to create a new machinery of State. This Peter pro- 
ceeded to do, and until quite recent times the Russian 
State has altered little in essentials since its mould was 
cast in the powerful smithy of Peter's mind. Bearing 
this fact in mind, and also Russia's subsequent expan- 
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sion to the Pacific, let us glance now at the problem of 
government with which Russia is faced to-day. 

The Russian Empire, as we pointed out, contains a 
great number of different races and tribes, at different 
levels of development. We have to do not merely with 
the Great Russians, who represent by far the strongest 
and most tenacious element in the Empire ; not only with 
the Little Russians, who differ from the Great Russians 
much as the south differs from the north in most other 
countries, but with all the foreign peoples conquered or 
absorbed in one of the mightiest processes of expansion 
known to history. There is, first, the fringe of peoples 
separating the Russians proper from the nations of 
West Europe. The most northerly of these nations is 
the Finns, who, though of Asiatic origin, are in many 
respects western of the westerns. Finland received her 
civilization and religion from the kingdom of Sweden, 
of which for many centuries she formed part. When, 
in 1809, she became part of the Russian Empire, it was 
on the condition that she was to retain the political rights 
she had enjoyed as part of Sweden. Thus, the Tsars, 
while autocrats in Russia, agreed to rule as constitu- 
tional monarchs in Finland. The position of Finland 
within the Empire is curious and interesting. Russian 
is but little spoken, the languages of the country being 
Finnish and Swedish. The Greek Church has no hold 
on the country, the religion of Finland being Lutheran. 

The population (some three and a quarter millions) is 
seven-eighths Finnish, but the Swedish remainder has 
a power and importance out of proportion to its numbers. 
Politically and socially Finland is far more "advanced" 
than Russia proper. Since 1905 she has had a single- 
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chamber Parliament, proportional representation, and 
adult suffrage, and Finnish women have been the first in 
Europe to be admitted as Members of Parliament. All 
this in an Empire mainly governed and administered as 
an autocracy. 

If we cross to the southern side of the Gulf of Finland 
we again find ourselves on a territory in many ways 
un-Russian. Here again Russia has encroached on soil 
that formerly belonged to Sweden. The population is a 
mixture of Slav and Teuton, and it is roughly true to 
say that the part played in Finland by Swedish culture 
is played in the Baltic provinces by German culture. 
The relations between the various sections of the popu- 
lation have frequently been bitter in the extreme, the 
German barons persecuting the Slav peasantry, the Slav 
peasantry murdering the German barons, and the 
Russian State Russianizing the German University. 

Proceeding still further south, we come to Russian 
Poland. The Poles, like the Russians, are a Slav 
people, and started in the race with many advantages 
over Russia. They were more closely united with 
West Europe, more highly civilized, and derived their 
Christianity not from Constantinople but from Rome. 
They have great traditions behind them, having on 
more occasions than one stood as the bulwark of Euro- 
pean civilization against Asiatic invasion. But they 
were more capable of brilliant than of plodding effort. 
They lacked the sterner virtues of the sister Slav nation, 
and the capacity of submitting to the discipline necessary 
for their self-preservation. 

It was partly for this reason that they ultimately 
became the victims of one of the greatest crimes in 
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history — the infamous partition of Poland between 
Frederic the Great of Prussia, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and Catherine of Russia. At the present day there are 
some twenty million Poles, of whom four millions are 
Austrian subjects, four millions German subjects, and 
twelve millions Russian subjects. In spite of persecu- 
tion, of Prussianizing and of Russianizing, the Poles 
have never lost their sense of nationality and the re-birth 
of Poland is likely to be one of the greatest results of the 
present war. The manner of its accomplishment, and 
the future relations of Russians and Poles are matters 
about which it would be unwise to prophesy. Mean- 
while the position of the Poles within the Russian 
Empire remains a problem difficult of solution. 

Connected with the problem of Poland is the Jewish 
problem. For it is in the Russian Empire, and more 
especially in Poland, that five million Jews have found 
their home. The Jews are subjected to worse oppression 
than the Poles, being forbidden to hold land, confined to 
certain areas, restricted in their entrance to the liberal 
professions and the Universities, and made the victims 
of police persecution and pogroms. Yet the Jews, it 
seems, fear the possibilities of an independent Poland 
even more than they hate the disabilities of the Russian 
regime, and their status is one of the gravest problems 
which will face a reunited Polish State. 

Going still further south, we come to portions of the 
Russian Empire which formerly belonged to the Turks — ■ 
Odessa and the Northern Black Sea coast, the Caucasus 
and Transcaucasia. The Turk has for long been the 
" hereditary enemy " of Russia. The Russian has been 
Europe's outpost against Asia, Christianity's outpost 
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against the religions of the East, and the Turk has repre- 
sented the triumphal planting of the infidel's banner on 
the holy city of Constantinople and the still holier city 
of Jerusalem. The Turk, moreover, has persecuted the 
Christian and Slav peoples of the Balkans, and of these 
peoples Russia feels herself the natural protector, in 
virtue of common race and common religion. Finally, 
the Turk, by holding the approaches to the Mediter- 
ranean at Constantinople, has for centuries denied 
Russia that access to the sea and the south-east which 
she claims as a right and demands as a condition of 
vigorous life. Russia moves naturally to the south and 
the east, and hostility to the Turk is hostility to that 
which principally has barred her way. In enlarging 
her boundaries at the expense of the Turk, Russia has 
enlarged her eastern responsibilities. 

It is quite impossible in the limited space at our dis- 
posal to glance at the different races which have been 
conquered or absorbed in Russia's mighty sweep east- 
wards. Each has played its part in the drama of the 
Great Plain. Each still plays a part, though, in some 
cases, but a shadowy one. A mere recital of the names 
gives some conception of the vastness of Russia's unify- 
ing task, though imagination and some knowledge of 
history is needed if we are to interpret the dry bones of 
ethnographical science in terms of the waves of emigra- 
tion, conquest, success and failure, risings and fallings, 
hopes and fears, which these names represent, and if we 
are to realize how seething a cauldron of races and 
religions was the great Eurasian plain. Here is a dry 
statement of the ethnographical facts from the Russian 
Year-Book for 1914 : — 
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Ethnographically, Russia may be said to consist of : — 

Total Aryans. — Great, Little and White Russians, Poles, 
Bulgarians, Czechs, Serbs, Lithuanians, Zhmuds, Letts, 
Greeks, Roumanians, Germans, English, Swedes, Armenians, 
Georgians, Tziganes. 

Jews. — Jews and Karaites. 

Ural Altaians. — Karelians, Esthes, Livonians, Lapps, 
Samoyedes, Mordvi, Tcheremisses, Votiaks, Zyrians, Per- 
mians, Voguls and Urians. 

Turanians. — Tchuvashes, Tartars, Bashkirs, Mescheriaks, 
Tepters, Khirghiz, Kalmuks. 

Ethnographically, Siberia consists of men of the Ugrian 
stock : — Voguls, Ostiaks and Samoyedes. Remnants of 
Turkish stock (Tartars) are found all over South Siberia as 
far as Lake Baikal. Mongols (Kalmuks) are found on the 
Eastern Altai; Buriats in Eastern Siberia round Nertchinsk 
and the Irkoutsk steppes, the Upper Lena and the Baikal 
mountains. Tunguses congregate on the high plateau whose 
slopes descend to the Amour. In the north-east are found 
several tribes ethnologically unclassed : — Tchuktchis, Kam- 
chadales, Ghilyaks and Koryaks. Many gipsies are to be 
found throughout Siberia. 

Taking Russia as a whole, the Russians form two-thirds 
of the entire population; in Western Siberia 88.7 per cent. ; 
in European Russia, 80 per cent. ; in Eastern Siberia, 53.9 
per cent. ; in Central Asia, 8.9 per cent. ; in Poland, 6.7 per 
cent., and in Finland, 0.2 per cent. 

Brief as it is, this sketch must not conclude without 
some reference to Russian expansion in Siberia. 
Siberia is the Russian Canada, a land of hope and 
promise. 

The story of its colonization reads like a romance — 
witness the pages dealing with this subject in the 
Memoirs of Prince Kropotkin. Its economic develop- 
ment will modify that of the whole world, for it contains 
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splendid soil and great stores of mineral wealth. Its 
population, far removed from the more galling restric- 
tions of the central government, is developing an inde- 
pendence of character and an indifference to tradition 
which contain elements both of progress and of danger. 
The great railway flung across these vast territories has 
increased the stream of colonists and opened up new and 
complex international problems, which led to the Russo- 
Japanese War. The economic control of China and the 
question of the relations between white and coloured 
races generally are both involved in Russia's expansion 
over Siberia to the Pacific. 

The problem of government in Russia is essentially 
the problem of infusing unity and order into an immense 
variety. Let us now glance at some of the principal 
causes making for union and cohesion. 

There are, first of all, the natural causes of geography 
and climate. The principal factor behind Russian 
history is the Eurasian plain on which the inhabitants 
of the Empire live. Russia is for the most part co- 
terminous with the great plain, and but rarely oversteps 
its bounds. The geographical and climatic conditions 
all over the plain are remarkably similar, considering 
its vast extent. Thus, in spite of the distance from north 
to south, and from east to west, the plain is covered in 
winter with one vast sheet of snow, from the White Sea 
to the Black Sea, from the Baltic to the Pacific. But, 
potent for union as such natural influences are, they are 
far from sufficient in themselves to bring order and 
system into the varied population of all the Russias. 
What really does achieve this end is the Government. 

The symbol of union is the institution of the 
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Autocracy. We have already endeavoured to show how 
the autocracy arose in response to the paramount need 
for a strong government. Its hold on the country was 
strengthened by the reforms of Peter the Great, who 
created a vast administrative machine to carry out the 
orders of the supreme power. This administrative 
machine is frequently spoken of as the bureaucracy. At 
its head is the Senate, instituted by Peter the Great in 
171 1, to supervise the administration as a whole, and to 
act as a check on the Executive. The Senate is also Lhe 
Empire's Supreme Court of Justice. The members are 
appointed by the Emperor. 

After the Senate comes the Council of Ministers, con- 
sisting of the Ministers and the Heads of Departments. 
Each Minister has to submit to the Council bills whicii 
are to go before the Duma or the Imperial Council. 

The ministries delegate administrative power to the 
Governors of Provinces. There are seventy-eight 
" governments " in the Empire to-day as opposed to 
eight in the time of Peter the Great. This gives some 
indication of the growth of the problem of administra- 
tion. There are, in addition to the governments, more 
than twenty so-called " territories," organized somewhat 
differently. The governments do not correspond to any 
natural divisions, but are drawn more or less arbitrarily. 
They are sub-divided into districts, like the French 
arrondissements. The Governors of provinces are ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. Formerly there was but little 
control over them. At the present day their freedom 
of action is to some extent checked by the Assembly of 
Nobles. Properly qualified nobles meet triennially in 
each district and elect a Marshal of the Nobility, and 
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the district Marshals so elected, then choose a Marshal 
for the province as a whole. The duties of the Marshals 
are too complex to be explained here. The procurator, 
who is a public prosecutor and can appeal to the Senate 
if a Governor proceeds illegally, also acts as a check on 
arbitrary Governors. 

Local administration in the various governments is 
to some extent in the hands of the Zemstvos, which cor- 
respond roughly to our County Councils. The institu- 
tion was established in 1864. There are two kinds of 
Zemstvo, the District and the Provincial. The District 
Zemstvo consists of some forty members, elected for a 
term of three years as representatives of the three classes 
— the nobility, the peasant and the townsmen. The 
nobility are usually in a majority, and in an agricultural 
country like Russia, the town representatives will be 
few. The Provincial Zemstvo is elected by the District 
Zemstvo, and most of its members are nobles. The 
work of the Zemstvos is mainly carried out by executive 
committees. It consists of such matters as keeping up 
roads and bridges, maintaining a number of schools, 
hospitals and charitable institutions, looking after sani- 
tary matters, introducing new methods of agriculture, 
spreading information about farming and gardening, 
keeping statistics of the economic condition of the popu- 
lation, furthering the principle of insurance, etc. Deal- 
ing with so many practical affairs, the Zemstvo has 
become a force in the country. Reactionaries have 
opposed it and curtailed its powers, and progressives 
have seen in it the best hope for the future. Reviewing 
its work for a couple of generations, Mr. Maurice Baring 
writes : — 
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Taking the Zemstvo and its work as a whole, as a factor 
in Russian life and administration, it is clear that it is the 
one real and vital political force in Russia. ... It is near 
to practical life, and it is nearer to the population than any- 
other institution or body, and since it possesses, in its limited 
way, wider facilities for the public discussion of vital interests 
than any other institutions, it has during the last fifty years 
proved the real organ of public opinion and the real lever in 
the matter of progress, for it was the Zemstvo which voiced 
• the universal desire for reform in 1905 and contributed in no 
small way to the changes which were then made. 

We must now pass from administration to legislation. 
Up to 1905, the only body in the Empire with the power 
of drafting laws was the Imperial Council, established 
by Alexander I. The findings of the Council are pre- 
sented to the Emperor for his sanction or disapproval. 
To-day, half of its two hundred members are elected for 
a period of nine years; the other half are nominated 
by the Emperor. The Council is composed for the most 
part of highly influential persons and is reactionary in 
character. It shares the right of initiative in legislation 
with the Emperor and the Duma. 

Since 1905 the nation itself has been called upon to 
take a share in legislation, through the convocation of 
the Duma. The principle was laid down that no law 
should come into force without the Duma's consent. 
Its 442 members are elected for a period of five years, 
from all parts of the Empire except Central Asia. Those 
who are qualified to vote do not vote directly for a par- 
ticular candidate, but elect in each " government " a 
body of electors, and this body chooses members to 
represent the " government" in the Duma. The system, 
which is very complicated, has the practical result of 
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making the landowners and the wealthier classes pre- 
dominant in the Duma, and giving the peasant but little 
influence. In the cities the system is simpler. 

In 1907, after the dissolution of the second Duma, the 
new electoral law increased the number of purely 
Russian members at the expense of the non-Russian 
nationalities. Thus Tambov, with a population of three 
millions, returns twelve members, while Poland, with 
its twelve millions, only returns fourteen, and two of 
these must be Russians. 

The Duma has disappointed the high expectations 
originally placed on it. Nevertheless, it represents a 
very real advance in Russia's political development. 
It is a pledge of future progress, a training ground for 
future politicians, and the mere fact that it is a place 
where questions can be asked and public affairs publicly 
discussed, is of great importance, even if its actual 
legislative work has hitherto been small. 

The changes which took place in 1905 naturally 
modified the position of the autocracy. The Emperor 
now shares the initiative in legislation with the Imperial 
Council and the Duma, nor can any law come into force 
without their consent. On the other hand, he is able to 
summon, adjourn and prorogue both these bodies. He 
can dismiss the Duma, but when doing so must fix 
the date for a new session. He can also, if the two 
Houses are not sitting, issue " ukases " in times of 
emergency, promulgating special laws, but these laws 
have to be approved of by the deputies subsequently. 
In other respects his authority remains practically 
unchanged. 

The workings of the system, especially on the ad- 
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ministrative side, may be realized more vividly perhaps 
if we quote from a passage in Dr. Williams' Russia of 
the Russians. Speaking of its extraordinary centraliza- 
tion, he writes : — 

From the big, dreary-looking, yellow or brown buildings 
in St. Petersburg, in which the Ministers are housed, currents 
of authority, of directive energy, go forth to all the ends of 
the great Empire in the form of telegrams or occasional 
oral messages by special couriers, but, above all, in the form 
of endless ' ' papers. "... 

Incoming and outgoing papers are the systole and diastole 
of the Chancelleries. . . . 

The " papers," their colour, the stamps upon them, 
their style, create an immense uniformity of mental content, 
and tend to level down the striking differences that exist 
between, say, the Tartar policemaster in a town on the 
Caspian Sea, and the son of a Russian priest who serves as a 
clerk in the financial department in Tver. It is extraordinary 
discipline. The lack of variety in the system increases its 
hold on all its members. There are hardly any of the curious 
divergencies and inconsistencies of which the English ad- 
ministrative system is so full, hardly any quaint anachronisms 
left to linger on because of some wise use they have for the 
affections. . . . 

Authority is delegated from the big yellow Ministries in 
St. Petersburg to the dreary white buildings in the head 
towns of the governments or territories into which the whole 
Empire is mapped out, and from the government towns to 
the head towns of the districts into which each government 
is divided, and then down to the smallest towns and to the 
Wardens of the Peasantry. The uniformity of it all is both 
imposing and depressing, and as wearying as the inevitable 
red-capped station-master and brown-coated gendarme on 
every one of the scores of railway stations between Wirballen 
and Harbin. . . . 

It is a moulding of all the human material of the Empire 
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upon one State pattern, a persistent elimination of diver- 
gencies, a grandiose attempt to subordinate all the wayward 
impulses of 160 millions of human beings to one common aim 
unintelligible to the mass. The army supplies the clamps by 
which the vast mechanism of the bureaucracy is held in 
position. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that, faced by problems 
of such bewildering variety, Russian statesmen should 
have attempted to solve them by reducing all parts of 
the Empire to a dead level of uniformity. Nor, while 
the whole energy of the nation was thrown into the work 
of expansion, was there time to feel the galling nature 
of the system to which Russia was harnessed. But as 
soon as the mastery of the plain was no longer chal- 
lenged, and the overthrow of Napoleon had freed the 
country from any great external menace, a restiveness 
made itself felt. The energy of a young nation sought 
new channels, and found them in the direction of social 
and political reform. 

We cannot here trace the different attempts to throw 
off the restrictions of the old system or the means by 
which they were met. It must suffice to say that if the 
current of progress could be checked, it could not be 
stemmed. The defeats of the Crimean War led to the 
emancipation of the serf, the establishment of the 
Zemstvo and to a reform of the judicial machinery of 
the country, while the defeats of the war with Japan led 
to a revolution and the establishment of a National 
Assembly or Duma. The Duma marks not an end 
achieved, but the commencement of a new phase of 
Russian life, the beginning of a new struggle. For it 
is hardly to be expected in view of Russia's past history 
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that the new principles of government established in 
1905 will come to fruition without considerable friction. 
The problem of readjustment is too great for easy solu- 
tions. It is possible, however, that the war may cause 
the different sections in Russian society to work together 
more harmoniously than in recent years, and thus 
obviate revolution and violence. 

One thing seems evident — that in a dozen directions 
change has got to come, whether from above or below. 

It would be truer, indeed, to say that the change in 
question is already taking place. Let us take a case in 
point. Russia is pre-eminently an agricultural country, 
and behind everything is the land question. At present 
two principles are struggling for pre-eminence in the 
countryside — the principle of the commune and that of 
peasant proprietorship. The communal principle is 
deeply rooted in the life of the Russian peasant. It is 
based on the idea that the land belongs not to private 
owners, but to the people. When, at the time of the 
emancipation, the peasants acquired land, the land ac- 
quired was not divided up among individual owners, 
but was held in common by all the villagers. The 
village itself then allotted holdings to each male house- 
holder and retained the power of re-distributing the land 
at intervals should this seem called for. The village 
commune is, indeed, a little peasant republic. Its affairs 
are managed by a folk-mote, of which all adult males are 
members. The mote elects a president, who collects 
taxes and pays them in to the Canton, which is a group 
of communes forming an administrative unit. The 
authority of the commune is, however, strictly limited to 
the affairs of the village, and counts for nothing in the 
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outside world. It is difficult in the extreme for the 
peasant to make his voice directly felt in politics or the 
wider questions of administration. Nevertheless, wher- 
ever the commune exists, there exists the principle of 
self-government. 

Thfe effect of the commune on agriculture tends to be 
conservative. The idea of equality so strong in the mind 
of the peasant, has caused the land to be allotted on the 
strip system. For equality demands that each household 
should hold both good and bad land, forest and meadow. 
Consequently, a single household may have several 
strips of land widely separated from each other, and 
proportionately difficult to work. Agriculture is further 
hindered by the tendency of members of the commune 
to resent the introduction of new methods as implying a 
criticism on the old. For this and other reasons — the 
chief of which was to find an antidote for the land- 
hunger which caused the peasant to listen to revolu- 
tionary doctrines — the Government determined after 
the events of 1905 to effect an alteration in the direction 
of peasant proprietorship. At the present day any 
peasant who wishes to do so, may leave the commune 
and claim his holding of the communal lands as his 
private property. Though the measure provoked a 
great deal of bitterness and was carried through under 
unfortunate circumstances, it seems probable that as far 
as improved agriculture is concerned it will achieve its 
object. It is too early, however, to speak with certainty 
about these matters. All that can be said is that the 
change which is taking place will be far-reaching. 

The communal instincts of the peasant are slow in 
adjusting themselves to the new position, and in many 
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cases force has been used to break up the commune when 
the minority proved refractory. Among many of the 
more enterprising peasants the energy which used to go 
into communal affairs has lately been directed, with 
excellent results, into the co-operative movement. Con- 
nected with this movement again, is a demand for 
education, and especially for practical education on 
matters vital to agricultural activities. The two great 
necessities for a more prosperous countryside are edu- 
tion and capital, and slowly but steadily these demands 
are being met. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to touch 
on the many fields where change is apparent or reform 
overdue. The problem of drink is being dealt with 
drastically as a result of the war. No less drastic a 
treatment will be necessary if Russia is to overcome the 
cancer of corruption. This is only one of many cases in 
which there is a dangerous gulf between the theory and 
the facts of government in Russia — a gulf which causes 
a perpetual feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction, more 
especially among the educated classes. Mr. Maurice 
Baring will hardly be accused of a bias in favour of revo- 
lutionary doctrines. His testimony in the matter is, 
therefore, of great interest. In his valuable Mainsprings 
of Russia he writes : — 

In 1905 explicit promises were made to the Russian people, 
which, if carried out, would insure their complete political 
liberty and the full rights of citizenship. . . . 

The Manifesto of October 30th (1905) promised, firstly, 
the creation of a deliberative and legislative assembly, with- 
out whose consent no new laws in the future should be 
passed ; and secondly, the full rights of citizenship — namely, 
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the inviolability of the person, freedom of conscience, freedom 
of the Press, the right of organiziqg public meetings and of 
founding unions and associations. 



He then proceeds to analyse how these promises have 
been carried out, and attributes Russian unrest since 
the revolution largely to the fact that they have hardly 
been carried out at all. " So far the practical policy of 
the Government has consisted in taking away, curtailing 
and limiting with one hand what has been given with the 
other." This inevitably has an exasperating effect on 
the population, and no one knows exactly how he stands 
or what may happen to him. So long as this gulf be- 
tween theory and practice exists, discontent is inevitable. 
The war, which is altering many things, may perhaps 
alter this. 

Finally, we come to the problem of the non-Russian 
nationalities within the Empire. During the nineteenth 
century the nationalism stimulated in Russia proper by 
the conflict with Napoleon began to make itself felt also 
in the many non-Russian peoples which formed part of 
the Empire. A conflict of nationalisms ensued. The 
upholders of the old order found their strongest support 
in the Russian nationalists, who were usually ready to 
acquiesce in reaction at home if their national vanity 
was flattered by the persecution of the non-Russian 
races within the Empire's borders. The alliance be- 
tween nationalism and reaction in Russia has continued 
until the present day. But it may be doubted whether 
the policy of Russianization can be persisted in without 
exposing the Empire to grave danger of disruption. 
The centrifugal forces in Russia are, as we saw, numer- 
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ous and powerful, and, unless in the structure of Russian 
society an outlet can be found for their legitimate de- 
mands, it is at least possible that an explosion might 
take place which would be dangerous to the unity of the 
Empire. 

It need not be assumed, however, that Russian 
statesmanship will prove itself inadequate to meet the 
new situation and to rise to a higher conception of unity 
and order than that which expresses itself in the mere 
repression of what is different from oneself. As far back 
as the reign of Alexander I we can see the signs of 
another method of dealing with the problem. This is 
especially the case in Alexander's relations to Finland, 
which became part of the Russian Empire in 1809. 

There were two currents of opinion in Russia as to 
the proper treatment of Finland. One party desired 
annexation and the reduction of the country to a province 
of the Russian Empire. But another party, with the 
Tsar and his minister Speranski at its head, decided for 
the policy actually adopted, and briefly described on an 
earlier page. 

Alexander was at that time a Liberal, and he regarded 
Finland as a jardin d'acclimatation for western insti- 
tutions and ideas in the Russian Empire. 

In the course of instructions written to the Governor- 
General at Finland in 1810, he explains : — 

My object in organizing the situation in Finland has been 
to give to the people a political existence, so that they shall 
not regard themselves as subject to Russia, but as attached 
to her by their own evident interests, and for this reason not 
only their civil laws, but also their political laws have been 
retained. 
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Even when he grew more conservative, he continued 
to uphold Finland as the loyal Grand Duchy. 

Alexander II had a similar point of view, and closed 
a famous speech addressed to the Finnish Diet in 1863 
with words which indicate that he had in mind the possi- 
bility of extending constitutional government to other 
parts of the Empire also : — 

It is for you, the representatives of the Grand Duchy, to 
prove, by the dignity, moderation, and the calmness of your 
discussions, that in the hands of a wise and well-conducted 
people . . . liberal institutions, far from being a danger, 
become a guarantee of order and prosperity. 

There are reasons for believing that the great war will 
cause Russia to return to these earlier and nobler tradi- 
tions, and that a more liberal policy to the non-Russian 
nationalities within the Empire will go hand in hand 
with further measures of reform at home. 



APPENDICES 

I.— QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

i. — Discuss the influence of geographical conditions in 
Russia on (a) the social life, (b) the system of government. 

2. — How far do the conditions that made autocracy the 
most effective form of government in Russia still exist? 
How far is the success of representative institutions dependent 
on a strong middle-class and a large industrial population, 
with which they are usually associated? 

3. — What are the obstacles to the development of a federal 
Russia on the basis of home rule for the nationalities of 
Western Russia? Note the extent to which different nation- 
alities merge into one another; the presence or absence of 
clear physical boundaries ; the different stages of political 
development reached by the different nationalities; the rela- 
tions between the Germans, Swedes, Poles, Roumanians in 
Russia with other members of those nationalities outside 
Russia ; the lack of coincidence between national and economic 
units. 

4. — How far has the Duma since its establishment justified 
the claim of constitutionalists to complete Parliamentary 
government ? 

5. — Compare and contrast in history and present position, 
Prussia and Russia. 

6. — Has the general tendency of the external policy of the 
Russian Autocracy in the nineteenth century been aggressive 
or pacific? 

7. — What are likely to be the chief effects — (a) for Russia, 
(b) for Europe — of the rapid development of the latent indus- 
trial resources of Russia? What are likely to be the effects 
of the development of Siberia? 

8. — Compare Russia with Britain in respect of the influence 
of religion in social and political life. 

25 
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